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ASSORTMENTS 


T is not to wonder that this great 
store carries such extensive as- 
sortments of merchandise when 

one considers its strategic position. 
Not only is The Emporium the trad- 
ing center of San Francisco but the 


Good broadcasting and good receiving sets are the 


i two essentials for complete radio enjoyment. 
mecca of shoppers from the entire 


Bay district, a district 2,000,000 
strong. So it is that in this store you 
do not find only a few styles and 


makes, but many. You are spared The standards which prevail in KPO broadcasts are 


the trouble of shopping from one the same standards which govern the receiving sets 


i ther. H sane : ee 
es oes ese Sie and service in the Super-Radio Sales Divisions of 


everything is under one roof. And 
y 8 the Hale Stores. 


it is this reason that is causing The 
Emporium to be of greater service to 
you. 


WZ ° Hale Bros., Inc. Hale Bros., Inc. O. A. Hale & Co. 
Sacramento San Francisco San Jose 
A GREAT STORE IN A GREAT CITY 
Market at Powell Street Phone Kearny 6800 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 
The concerns named below are on the “We | Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. Phillips Baking Company. 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco | Foster’s Lunches. Players’ Club. 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions | Gorman & Bennet, Grove. Regent Theatre. 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this | E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. Schmidt Lithograph Co. 
But and pore at Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore, 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
American Tobacco Company. Hoyt’s Diners and Doughnut Places. Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. Jenny Wren Stores. Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Campagno Bros., 333 Clay. Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. United Cigar Stores. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. Market Street R. R. Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. | All Barber Shopsopen on Sunday are unfair 
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ANNOUNCING OUR NEW LINE OF MOTOR CARS— 


DETROIT 
USA 
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} Our friends will no doubt be pleased to know that we are now the Downtown Dealers of Hudson- 
\ Essex Motor Cars. Service to our patrons, both old and new, will continue to be our chief endeavor, 
and we extend a cordial invitation to visit our showrooms to inspect the new merchandise. 
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HUDSON-ESSEX 
MOTOR CARS 


With *“*Millerized’? Service 
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MILLER SALES CO. 


DOWNTOWN DEALERS 
Telephone Hemlock 2780 MARKET AT VAN NESS 1540 Market Street 
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No. 2. CAPITAL ACCOUNTS. 

The first of these short stories was about the 
fundamental ideas of wealth; that is, wealth itself, 
property rights, uses, wants, satisfactions, prices, 
values and dollars. The next two stories will 
have to do with keeping accounts or records of 
some of these things. 

In business there are two kinds of ac- 
counts—capital accounts and accounts. 
This particular article will have to do with capi- 
tal accounts only. 

Capital is a stock of wealth existing at a point 
of time. A farmer’s capital on June Ist may be 
twenty acres, two barns, and so on, and if these 
are worth $20,000 he may say he has a capital 
of $20,000. 

Of course, this does not mean that he has 
twenty thousand dollars in actual money. Many 
people make the mistake of thinking of capital 
as money, but capital seldom consists of very 
much actual money but is measured in money. 

Consider the farmer’s capital account. If he 
is in debt, his debts, or “liabilities,’ as they are 
called, must be subtracted from his “assets” or 
gross capital, both measured in money, to give 
his net capital. For instance, suppose his farm 
is mortgaged for $5000 and suppose he has other 
debts amounting to $3000, making $8000 worth 
of debts in all. Then his net capital is not $20,000. 
It is worth $20,000 less $8000, which leaves 
$12,000. This $12,000 is all that he himself really 
Owns out of his gross assets; for the other $8000 
belongs, in a sense, to his creditors. 

So a capital account, or balance sheet, has two 
sides, assets and liabilities. The farmer’s bal- 
ance sheet would look something like this: 


main 
income 


ASSETS 
LSE NANOS Cates eaeR MERCH ni cacred enc ee neste eto $10,000 
BU ines | eyes suecehel aie ciel aie or 5,000 
TETVER SLOG Kins ct rerio oe le eos eee 3,000 
SCG ta eitsaten nected moet ee ae 2,000 
Grossi Gapital me athe ee coke ees $20,000 
Subtract stabilities ms wee see eee 8,000 
INetuGapitali 25 dudesoietirsatuatenen eked $12,000 
LIABILITIES 
Mortgarer ct. a em tena atareie oar $ 5,000 
Notesmduenibanlinn cc. ses coe aeons 2,000 
Bilismbayvabley sv crete . suk eee ee eee 1,000 
Motalletabiltticcursadenwis oer races $ 8,000 


A poor man does not usually make out a bal- 


ance sheet. But if he did it might look some- 
thing like this: 


ASSETS 
URGE). wae ness saspccass epee seresaioter ne nse $100 
GIGtHeS wa) tia cages tomes MAN erie acs 50 
Roodwong hagid: 24) mca pectic teenth: ee stances 10 
I IDEntym BON ccc te ee irat ear nei ateeeene e 50 
Sayings sdieBante ices ena eae 50 
Moneyront hands ...5 ..casicisseeres soar 10 
GrossuC@apitaling..-set sata ace on ate ae $270 
Suptractelia bilities av. -csck clenssie ores 25 
INiete. Capital. sete oli tys orishas ree $245 
LIABILITIES 
Debt-to, friend! (7 .c.ece oe noeere reco cranes $ 25 


By Irving Fisher, Yale University. 


If we are willing to stretch the meaning of 
capital a little, we can include the man himself 
among his gross assets. A man who 
an earning machine. His muscles and 
worth a great deal to him in dollars and cents; 
and when a man insures his life, it is because of 


works is 
brain are 


his value to his family as an earning machine. 

But it is difficult to place any accurate value 
on a human being, and, as a practical matter, no 
bookkeeper ever included human beings in a bal- 
ance sheet—except in the days of slavery. 
men are not now bought and sold, there is no 
need of measuring them in dollars and cents. 

Every debt is also a credit to some one, the 
$25 owed to a friend means $25 added to that 
friend’s capital. That is, it adds just as much to 
his capital as it takes away from the debtor’s 
capital, 

This principle applies to government debts. A 
Liberty Bond means that Uncle Sam has _bor- 
rowed of a citizen. Uncle Sam is the 
the citizen is the creditor. But, of course, Uncle 
Sam is simply you and I and all our fellow-citi- 
zens. So what it amounts to is that the country 


Since 


debtor; 


owes itself, or, let us say, the citizens owe them- 
selves the sums represented in the various Liberty 
Bonds. So the bonds add nothing to the coun- 
try’s capital and subtract nothing from the coun- 
try’s capital. 

What about a corporation? A man, or a 
ernment, owes some of his wealth to others and 
is owed by others some of their wealth. But a 
corporation, such as the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railway 


g<ov- 


company, does nothing 
but owe and be owed. Everything it owns it 
turns around and owes again. What it does not 
owe to bondholders or to other creditors it owes 
to its stockholders. So it has no capital of its 
own beyond the “capital and surplus,” 
longs to its stockholders. These are real persons. 
The corporation is an artificial or fictitious “per- 
son,” a bookkeeping dummy set up to keep track 
of the part ownerships in the railway—to nomi- 
nally own the entire railway and then account 


which be- 


for it to the real persons by owing them the same 
amount but sub-divided in small fractions. 

Our savings in savings banks are the debts 
which the savings bank corporation 
These debts represent our share, our part-owner- 
ship in the country’s physical capital. We are 
part-owner of whatever the savings bank owns 
(or part owns), of the railway or of the mill or 
of the mortgaged house. These are our real 
savings—these physical things. The savings bank 
account only represents our savings. 

Suppose we could look down from an airplane 
and see the whole world at one time. Shall we 
add railroad bonds and stocks to the capital that 
we see in the world? No, nor shall we add any 
other debts or credits—neither bonds, stocks, notes, 
mortgages, nor any other kind of debt. All these 
are merely owned by the world to the world. So 
that all that we need to count when we want to 
know the capital of the world is the physical 
wealth we see from that airplane. 

The census tells us what we would see if we 
looked down on the United States. The total 
capital of the United States in 1922 was esti- 
mated to be worth 321 billion dollars, made up 
mostly of the following items: 

Real estate, 176 billion dollars; live stock, 6; 


Owes us. 


On nw ny 


Short Stories on Wealth. ofp | 
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farm implements and machinery, 3; gold and silver 


coin and bullion, 4; machinery, tools, etc., 16: 
railroads and their equipment, ‘20; motor ve- 
hicles, 5; street railways, 5; telegraph and tele- 


phone systems, 2; ships and canals, 3: privately 
owned central electric and power stations, 4; agri- 
cultural products, 5; stocks of manufactured pro- 


ducts, 28; stocks of imported merchandise, 2; 


stocks of clothing, personal ornaments, 
fees 210), 


furniture, 


We notice how important are real estate, stocks 


of manfactured products, railways, machinery and 
These make up 240 out of the 321 billions 


of our capital 


tools. 
We also notice how unimportant 
is the stock of actual money, as compared with 
the total capital of the country. Out of the 321 
billions only four billions are in gold and silver. 
including all the gold and silyer money in the 
country. ; 

To the above physical capital is to be added, of 
course, the net debts owed to the 
United States or to the people of the United States 
from This might 
But all the internal debts 


which are 


foreign countries or people. 


add ten billions more. 
those from Americans to Americans cancel them- 
selves out just as, for the world as a whole, all 
debts whatever cancel themselves out. 

So the world is very different from a man. We 
measure a man’s capital by looking first at the 
then at the debts other 
people owe him, and then at the debts he owes 


other people. But in measuring the world’s wealth, 


physical things he owns; 


you forget all about debts and look enly at the 


physical articles of wealth in the world. 


~~ 


manners live in brass. 


Men’s evil Their virtues 
we write in water. You have spoken of his evil. 


Would it displease your Royal Hi 


hear 
?—Griffith’s answer to 
spoke harshly of Car- 


1ess to 
me speak of his good now 
Queen Catherine when she 
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THE TAILOR 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


We Use the Only Label Recognized by The 
American Federation of Labor. 


Accept No Other. 


All Work 
Done Under 
Strictly 
Union 
Conditions 


Suits and 
Overcoats 
at 
Popular 
Prices 


You May Remember My Name, Bui Sure 
Would Like to Have You Remember 
the Number 


' 
NOW AT 

1048 MARKET STREET 
1048 MARKET STREET 
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DICTATORSHIP OF INDUSTRIAL ASSN. 
By John P. Frey. 

The aftermath of the war which was to make 
the world safe for democracy gave to Europe two 
outstanding examples of political dictatorship and 
the evils which flow from them. 
finan- 
ciers and manufacturers have organized them- 
selves and, under the advice of their leaders, are 
endeavoring to establish an industrial and com- 


In San Francisco a group of merchants, 


mercial dictatorship on the Pacific Coast. 

In the name of freedom and liberty they are 
seeking to destroy all freedom of policy on the 
part of members and non-members in the matter 
of industrial relationship. 

Under the guise of enabling the employer to 
‘run his business to suit himself,” they have set up, 
as a result of their dictatorship, a condition which 
prevents the employer from employing those 
whom he desires, and, in many instances, compels 
him to give employment to workmen whom he 
does not want. 

In the name of justice they are compelling 
bankers to refuse to lend money to employers who 
are unwilling to discharge their union employees 
and put non-unionists in their place. 

In the name of free speech they exercise their 
influence in a manner which prevents the public 
press from telling the truth, and which uses this 
same press to create prejudice against those whom 
the Industrial Association is opposing—the em- 
ployers who have friendly relations with trade 
unionists and the organized workers themselves. 

In the name of law and order they employ 
armed guards to supersede the San Francisco police 
force. To intimidate strikers they hire thugs to 
shoot and bludgeon. 

The Industrial Association of San Francisco 
has established a dictatorship so that its so-called 
American plan can be placed into effect, so that 
the American principle of individual rights and lib- 
erty can be destroyed by making it impossible for 
any one to do or say anything which is contrary 
to the un-American principles and policies which 
the Industrial Association has set-up. 

These men, who claim to be defenders of Ameri- 
can institutions, are doing everything within their 
power to build up 
their group, 


perfect organization among 
so that other American citizens, the 
wage earners, will be prevented from enjoying and 
applying their right to organization. 

The men who compose the Industrial Associa- 
tion, those who are among its leading spirits, in- 
clude the most prominent representatives of the 
manufacturing, commercial and banking institu- 
tions of the city. They claim to be the representa- 
tives of the city’s industry and commerce. They 
have received, for the purpose of carrying out their 
policy, hundreds of thousands of dollars in contri- 
butions from members of their organization, and 
interests which sympathize with their purpose, 

The Industrial Association came into prominent 
notice a few years ago in the well-organized attack 
it launched against the building trades unions of 
San Francisco. After this contest had run its 
course the Industrial Association looked over the 
field for new endeavors, and selected Local Union 
No. 164 as its next objective. 

The Industrial Association was well organized 
for such a purpose. It had cunning attorneys in 
its employ. It had bodies of armed guards and 
thugs to carry out its purpose. It had the power 
to prevent bankers from lending money to foun- 
drymen who were to be disciplined. Its influence 
was sufficient to take work from union foundries 
and place it into non-union ones. It had a number 
of inspectors who would visit all foundries regu- 
larly and check up on the number of union and 
non-union men employed. 

There were 


in the San Francisco district many 
toundrymen who, while they might believe in so- 
called American plan principles, were opposed to 
applying these to their foundry because they were 
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well satisfied with the molders in their employ, 
and were convinced that they could not improve 
their business by putting non-union men in their 
place. 

The foundrymen were informed that unless they 
placed non-union molders in the foundry, the In- 
dustrial Association’s influence would be used 
against them. A number of foundrymen discov- 
ered, when they declined to put non-union men 
at work, that they could no longer borrow money 
from the bank where they had done business for 
years. Other foundrymen learned that when, in 
order to stay in business, they put a few non-union 
molders at work in the hope that their union 
molders, because of the firm’s friendly feeling and 
past fair dealing, would remain at work, that the 
Industrial Association would inform them that 
more non-union molders must be placed in the 
shop or the Association’s discipline would be 
applied. 

In one instance a foundryman, feeling that the 
only way of saving his business was to place a 
handiul of non-union men in the foundry, discov- 
ered when he did so, that not only were the Asso- 
ciation’s inspectors placed in the shop to keep a 
tally on every man employed, but armed guards, 
their revolvers hanging from the hip, marched up 
and down the foundry gangway, creating a condi- 
tion which made it impossible for union men to 
tolerate. 

Our members are familiar with the murderous 
attack which was made upon Business Agent 
Brown. They have already been informed that 
Brother Brown’s assailant was arrested. As an 
indication of the Industrial Association’s influence, 
the hired thug has not been prosecuted and the 
Grand Jury failed to bring in an indictment. 

Many efforts have been made to frame evidence 
against our striking members. The present Grand 
Jury, which has been sitting for several months, 
has had the principal facts connected with the In- 
dustrial Association’s policy and methods pre- 
sented to it by President Keough, but some mem- 
bers of the Grand Jury, like many of the business 
men in San Francisco, seem to be under the fear 
that the Industrial Association will visit its power 
to punish any one who acts contrary to its desires. 

At one time it seemed as though the Grand 
Jury’s investigations might prove of some prac- 
tical benefit. Its members seemed to indicate a 
desire to secure all of the facts. It was this atti- 
tude on the Grand Jury’s part which led President 
Keough to visit San Francisco the early part of 
November, 1925. 

He found that members of the Grand Jury de- 
sired to see an adjustment of the conflict between 
foundrymen and molders. Representatives of the 
Industrial Association attended meetings of the 
Grand Jury at which President Keough and the 
representatives of Local Union No, 164 were pres- 
ent. After President Keough had made his verbal 
statement, the foreman of the Grand Jury re- 
quested him to place his statement before the 
Grand Jury in writing, and this was done, this 
statement being reproduced as an appendix. 

At this hearing before the Grand Jury the rep- 
resentatives of the Industrial Association 
mitted the following as a basis of settlement. 

The union will observe the following conditions: 

(a) “To publicly announce that they have ac- 
cepted the American plan in all shops in this 
district except stove shops and shops in which a 
signed agreement is in effect, and as to the latter, 
to make no effort to secure an agreement on the 
expiration of the present one. Agreements now 
are in force in the following shops: 


sub- 
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DR. MERTON M. HALL 
DENTIST 
1006 Phelan Bldg. 
DOUGLAS 4222 


My new budget plan allows you to pay for the best 
as your income permits, 


San Francisco 
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Phone Douglas 2412 
Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled 


GEO. P. MARTIN 


OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 


Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


25 Years’ Experience 


712 MARKET STREET 
————— 


Ppecrceorreoo—— 


WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


Can and Do 
Undersell 


on good, clean, 


staple merchandise 


MISSION STREET, NEAR 22ND 


Formerly Davis’ Department Store 


reo o en. SY 
| teeta 
You Need 
The Most Economical, Practical and Durable 
Glass Curtains for 
Your Open Car 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
NOW 
A. E. Miller Sales Co. 
1540 MARKET STREET Phone Hemlock 2780 
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“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET 


at Twenty-second 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


ES 
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HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES 


$3 5 -OO Comptes fine of Union Made PuraSines 
MISSION ST REET JOHNSON’S 
a 


$35.00 


Next to 
New Mission Theatre 
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(b) “To interpose no objection toward the em- 
ployment by any foundry in the Bay district of 
any non-union man or men, 
agement thereof so desires. If following the em- 
ployment in any shop of any non-union men, 
there should occur the withdrawal of any union 
men, such withdrawal would constitute a 
strike and as such would be regarded as a viola- 
tion of the spirit of this understanding. 

(c) “To guarantee that all acts of 
against non-union men shall cease 
threats or intimidations of any 
be permitted. 


providing the man- 


silent 


violence 
and that no 
sort or kind will 


(d) “To place no limit on production of any 
sort and to interpose no objection towards the in- 
stallation of any 
cal equipment. 


labor-saving device or mechani- 

(e) “To guarantee to have posted in the several 
union foundries as defined in paragraph 3 hereof 
a notice to the effect that the Molders’ 
accepted the American plan. 

(f) “To guarantee not to ship any 
men out of this district, to pay the expenses 
of any non-union man in connection with his leav- 
ing the district, nor to urge non-union 
cease working in the district. 


Union has 


non-union 
nor 


men to 


(g) “To immediately arrange with the editor of 
the International Molders’ Journal to withdraw 
any list whatever of so-called scab shops in the 
San Francisco Bay district as defined above and 
to guarantee not to publish such lists in any pub- 
lication or report.” 

Such a proposition would be a virtual surrender 
of the molder’s right to organize and could not be 
seriously considered, but the discussion which fol- 
lowed led President Keough to believe that it 
might be possible to discover a practical middle 
ground. As a result he later on met Mr. Boynton, 
representing the Industrial Association. This con- 
ference proved futile so far as a mutual under- 
standing of the points in controversy was con- 
cerned, but it did lead to the entering into of an 
armistice, with the presumption that if it proved 
impossible to agree upon understandings mutually 
acceptable that the points in dispute could be re- 
ferred either to a joint committee to be selected by 
both parties, or to an arbitrator. 

The annual conference with the M. P. and D. A. 
made it impossible for President Keough to re- 
main in San Francisco, Vice-President 
O’Keefe was sent to San Francisco to take up 
the situation where it had been when President 
Keough left the city. 


and 


Vice-President O’Keefe, after carefully examin- 
ing the situation, proposed that all questions at 
issue be submitted to an impartial board of con- 
ciliation to consist of six persons, each side to 
select three. In view of the attitude and the state- 
ments previously made by the representative of 
the Industrial Association, it was an unpleasant 
surprise when the Association declined to partici- 
pate. The Local Union then, through Vice-Presi- 
dent O’Keefe, submitted the proposition that 
Archbishop Edw. J. Hanna be selected as an ar- 
bitrator. This proposition was also rejected by the 
Industrial Association. 

Under date of January 11th, Vice-President 
O’Keefe presented a statement to the foreman 
of the Grand Jury which covered the efforts which 
had been made and their failure up to date. This 
official statement is reproduced as an appendix. 

As the situation stands today the Industrial As- 
sociation maintains its position of active antag- 
onism towards the existence of our organization 
in San Francisco and vicinity. 


—— ee oe 


A farmer was trying to sell a cow to a city 
man when the prospective customer asked how 
much milk she would give. “I don’t know,” re- 
plied the farmer, “but she is a good natured cow 
and will give all she can.” 


BIG WET MAJORITY. 

The Rocky Mountain region, backbone of the 
prohibition movement, and for years rated the 
most arid section in the nation, has voted wet. 

The vote came in an non-partisan poll taken by 
the Denver Post, results of which were compiled 
today. 

The poll was divided into three sections—Den- 
ver city, Colorado outside Denver, and Post ter- 
ritory outside Colorado. The latter includes parts 
of Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, the Dakotas, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas, 
Utah and Nevada. 

The blanket wet and dry vote, as compiled by 
the Post, follows: 


Or PLO hibitiotiaas aacsorrcmr ae ce oaeseees ee eee 20,756 
Ae AS tepLrohi bition cys ernie eee 79,700 
Hor witte ratid: (beet aa. citnne eect aie eae 82,356 
A PainSt switlecand) DESL sais esee sais sisted csi 18,989 

The total vote, including straight dry or wet 


ballots and “split” ballots in which voters ex- 
pressed themselves on only one of the two ques- 
tions submitted, was approximately 110,000. Here 
is the way the vote was divided between Denver, 


Colorado exclusive of Denver, and outside Colo- 


rado: 
Prohibition. 

For Against 
DD CHV Er. yaar teocara et ein tetera 8,752 39,431 
GOlOFAd OM Bie caine taieier IEE oh etitee 10,762 29,614 
Outside Denver ...... AN ORT MO aReS 1,242 10,655 

Wine and Beer. 

For Against 
DOn Mer crscciers Seal Srp TER aoe aS 41,244 7,965 
Colorado nya tacts herr Te a 31,062 9,899 


First Test in Years. 

The prohibition poll gave voters the first op- 
portunity they have had in many years to express 
their views on the liquor question. The response 
is considered all the more significant when it is 
considered that the total number of ballots cast 
in Denver is more than 50 per cent of the normal 
city vote in presidential elections, while the poll 
for the entire state is more than 25 per cent of 
that normally polled in the most important elec- 
tions. 

The overwhelming wet sentiment expressed by 
the prohibition poll is all the more surprising in 
that the referendum was indorsed by the drys and 
opposed by the wets. 

The poll was begun February 12. Two days 
later the wet organization in Denver published a 
newspaper advertisement calling on all members 
of the organization and all persons in favor of 
modification of the prohibition law not to vote. 

Wet leaders, it was said, fearing a dry coup 
in an unofficial poll, advised their supporters not 
to vote so they would have an alibi in case of 
an adverse vote. 

While they were doing this, the Colorado Anti- 
Saloon League and other dry organizations were 
waging a state-wide campaign to get their ad- 
herents to rally to the support of prohibition. 

Appeals were voiced from almost every Colorado 
pulpit; ballot boxes were put into a large number 
of churches and the votes collected there were de- 
livered to the Post. 

In many respects there was almost as much ac- 
tivity in the prohibition referendum as in a regu- 
lar election. 

Every effort was made by the Post to obtain 
in this referendum a real expression of public 


sentiment. No ballots were accepted that did not 
bear the signature and address of the person 
voting. 


A comparison of the circulation of the paper 
and the total vote forestalls claims that there 
was any considerable ballot stuffing. 

Dg 

Mother—“Where has Owen gone?” 

Father—“Well, if the ice 
thinks it is, he has gone skating—if not, 
gone swimming!” 


is as strong as he 
he has 


—The Passing Show (London). 
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Quality First i 
UNITED STATES hy 
LAUNDRY Ne 
Telephone “Hae 
Market 1721 : 
Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
were e ey 
te 
Hemlock 6870 
Oh = #F Vacuum Electri ty 
“EASY asides 
EASY HOUSEKEEPING SHOP ‘ 
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HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 
THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 
1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO s 
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EYEGLASSES 


FINEST QUALITY ONLY 


VERY REASONABLE PRICES 


Including Complete Modern Examination 
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We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 
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by making all 
your purchases in ‘ 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET : 
16th to 26th and Army 
MISSION ST. MERCHANTS ASSN. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—What was the tirst official union position 
held by John H. Walker, president of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor? 

A.—Mr. Walker's first official position was sec- 
retary of Local Union 505, United Mine Workers 
of America, Central City, Ill. He organized Local 
505 a few months prior to the strike of July 4, 
1897. 


Q.—Does organized labor favor the develop- 
ment of inland waterways? 

A—The 1921 convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in declaring for public works 
to relieve unemployment in times of business de- 
pression, favored the following inland waterways 
program: “Development of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries for domestic supply, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, waterpower. Development of in- 
land and coastwise canal systems along the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts, thus affording cheap trans- 
portation of bulky freight and giving protected 
passage to our coastwise shipping.” 


©.—Where was James Duncan, first vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, born? 

A—Mr. Dunean was born in Scotland, in 1857. 
He came to America when a boy. 


QO.—Who are the 
Federation of 


members of the American 
Labor Committee on Education? 
A.—Matthew Woll, chairman; C. L. Baine, John 
P. Frey, George W. Perkins and John L. Lewis. 
Q.—Is it true that a big percentage of the time 
lost in the bituminous coal industry is due to 
strikes? 
A.—Emphatically no. United States Secretary 
of Labor James J. states that in the last 
23 years only 14 per cent of the time lost in the 
bituminous 


Davis 


fields was due to strikes, while 
86 per cent was due to other 
car shortage, 


coal 
causes—no markets, 
disabilities, etc. Mr. Davis 
bases his figures on reports of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. 


mine 


Q.—Are farm wages now at a record high mark? 
A.—Farm wages were the highest in 1925 since 
1920 and three times what they were at the close 
of the Civil War, according to estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
—— ——_—_@—____ ee eS, 
ACCIDENTS LAST YEAR. 

Strike losses last year were of minor importance, 
as compared with fatalities and accidents, accord- 
ing to a report by William H. Cameron, manag- 
ing director of the National Safety Council. More 
than $1,000,000,000 was charged off by industry 
to 300,000,000 productive working days lost in 
1925. 

“Our 1925 statistics,” he said, “show that dur- 
ing the year 87,000 men, women and children were 
killed in accidents on the 
and in industrial 


streets, in the home 
workshops. Of this number 
21,000 were killed by automobiles, 25,000 fatally 
injured at work and 41,000 killed in public places 
other than the streets. Today our big problem 

that accident preven- 
tion work must be a major part of their program. 
We know that most of the fatalities in factories 
can be eliminated.” 


is to convince employers 


Cameron said many agencies 
are aiding in the reduction of automobile and other 
accidents, “but there has been no great move- 
ment to awaken industry to the terrible toll that 


accidents take every year.” 


COMMUNITY CHEST. 

San Francisco is in the midst of the annual ap- 
peal of the Community Chest, whose goal has 
been fixed for 1926 at $2,523,784, and reports from 
campaign headquarters, 556-58 Mission street, in- 
dicated today that this city was maintaining its 
reputation for open-handedness in aid of the un- 
fortunate. 

More than 5000 business and professional men, 
society women, club leaders and citizens promi- 
nent in civic endeavor began the solicitation of 
contributions last Tuesday, February 23rd, and 
will continue on the job until March 5th. 

Wherever the volunteer solicitors go, they re- 
port they are greeted with much favorable com- 
ment on the “square” method of giving, sug- 
gested as the basis for this year. This contem- 
plates that the donor shall give according to the 
square of thousands of income—$1 for the $1000 
income, $4 for the $2000, $9 for $3000, and so on. 

Daily luncheons are being held at the Palace 
Hotel, where reports are made by the various di- 
visions. Besides, to keep the public at large in- 
formed, a great banner has been swung across 
Market street at Powell on which the mounting 
fund is recorded every day. 

San Francisco’s firemen have taken over this 
feature, raising one of their big ladders at a 
regular hour to change the figures. 

“Though it seems highly probable that the 
amount required for the 105 agencies of the Com- 
munity Chest will be raised in the allotted time,” 
said Colonel George Filmer, campaign commit- 
tee chairman, “no San Franciscan should let his 
interest lag or take the attitude of ‘Let George 
do it.’ 

“Giving to the Community Chest is not a do- 
nation. It is an investment. It insures a citizen- 
ship of the future which will not be a mental, 
moral, or physical drag on the community, be- 
sides caring for those unfortunates in our midst 
who must have the strong hand of practical as- 
sistance stretched out to them. No one is asked 
to ‘give till it hurts,’ but to ‘give what is fair.” 

. 
YEAST WORKERS GAIN. 

Organized yeast workers employed by the 
Fleischmann company in Baltimore have raised 
wages $2 a week. 


o> _—_—_ 
A woman should reign in her own household 
because it is natural for her to storm. 
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R. R. CASTLE 


GIVEN NEW NAME. 

A study of “Mobility of Population in Seattle,” 
made by Andrew W. Lind and republished by 
the Monthly Review of the United States Bureau 
of Labor statistics, indicates that prosperity is 
not general in the northwest city. 

The study was made through the medium of 
Seattle’s public schools. Only 44.2 per cent of 
the total annual enrollment at the Central school 
were still there at the end of the year. The others 
had moved. 

This searching for jobs is referred to as “mo- 
bility,” and is ascribed to such reasons as: 

Moves due to requirements of the highly sea- 
sonal industries of the northwest. 

Unemployment, resulting in “frantic efforts to 
find economic relief. The more forlorn the finan- 
cial failure and the more hopeless the outlook 
for a job in the home community the stronger the 
urge to go elsewhere.” 

Housing difficulties—including difficulties of 
finding suitable quarters at rents the family could 
afford to pay—and attempts to move nearer the 
work. 

The author says that this seeking for a job— 
which he calls “mobility of population’—has an 
effect of increasing labor turnover in industry. 

————_@&___—_. 

The reason why a child does so many cute 

things is because it’s yours, 
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A Most Sensational 


DOLLAR 
DAY 


WEDNESDAY 
MARCH 3rd 


1041 MARKET STREET 
BETWEEN 6 &7™= OPPOSITE GRANADA THEATER 
$$ 


See Tuesday News and Call 


DENTIST 
FORMERLY OF SIXTEENTH AND MISSION 


NOW AT 1095 MARKET, CORNER OF SEVENTH ST. 


PHONE MARKET 5240 
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SAVINGS 


Assets..... 


MISSION BRANCH 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and C 


ROOM 503, GRANT BUILDING 


ORIGINATOR OF CASTLE DENTAL SERVICE PLAN 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 31st, 1925 


Sa hoot ...Mission and 21st Streets 
Be easel oat Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Tiree eies Haight and Belvedere Streets 
alent: West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


(414) per cent per annum, 
OMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


COMMERCIAL 


++ +++. $107,232,609.22 
4,250,000.00 
525,000.00 
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LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS 


Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 


OUR IMPROVED ENVIRONMENT —II. 

The log cabin in the wilderness was the center 
of family industry and interest. Early in life the 
members of the family learned its importance, Lit- 
tle boys had the wood-box to keep full, and the lit- 
tle girls had their carpet rags to sew. Whole 
families were known to engage in quilting. Card- 
ing and spinning kept mother busy, while father 
labored over the hide that eventually was to pro- 
vide foot coverings for all. 

There was always something to do—something 
that produced results, that added to the comfort 
and well-being of every member of the family. 
When children started something, in their imagina- 
tion they could see the completed thing. Antici- 
pation of the comfort the completed thing would 
bring lightened the labor—made it a labor of 
love. Now we buy our shoes and our clothing, 
ready-made, in the store. What they lack in love’s 
labors they make up in profits for those whose 
only definition of love is “How much do I get 
out of it?” 

At the corner of every well-regulated log cabin 
in the wilderness stood a rain-water barrel, filled 
from drippings from the roof. The water was 
soft, and full of polliwogs. It was precious water, 
not to be wasted, for the soap of the wilderness 
was not adapted to the harder water from the 
spring. Every enterprising small boy there at- 
tempted the propagation of horse-hair snakes. A 
later period in American improvement of our en- 
vironment brought cisterns. Cisterns may still be 
found out in the great open spaces where creeks 
and coulees in summer and mother’s washtubs in 
winter provide the only means for human bathing. 
In the cities we turn the nickel faucets at our 
bathtubs and lavatories and get either hot or cold 
water, or swear at the custodian of the apartment 
for his neglect. 

Our soap, delicately perfumed, comes from the 
drug store or the department store. In the log- 
cabin days mother and father made the soap for 
the household out of the fats that were carefully 
saved in the receptacle called a “grease-kittle,” 
mixed with the liquor leached through wood ashes, 
and cooked in the back yard in a big cast-iron 
kettle. The finished product was guaranteed not 
only to cleanse, but in the cleansing process to 
take the color from the cloth and the hide from 
the hands. How much more agreeable the modern 
way of sending our soiled linen to the laundry, of 
taking our heads to the barber or beauty parlor 
to be shampooed and our hands to the manicurist! 

And who among us would prefer a pair of 
clumsy home-made boots, a dress or breeches of 
homespun, a coonskin cap, or any of the other 
crude products of home love and home work to 
what we can buy in the store—ever so much more 
beautiful, ever so much less trouble, ever so much 
cheaper, ever so much more desirable in every 
way? 

Therein is spelled the decline of the American 
home—for we cannot have both the old-fashioned 
home and new-fashioned factory products. Uni- 
versal opinion today doubtless favors the factory 
products, because they are an improvement on 
the home-made products. And modern production 
leaves us so much time for self-development, self- 
improvement—at the dance halls and the movies! 

Who would go back? Not one of us. 

And yet there is an unutterable longing—for 
what? 


a 
There are just as many different ways of being 
wise as there are of being foolish, but it seems so 
much easier to be foolish. 
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WARD FOOD “TRUST. 

The government’s attack in a Baltimore fed- 
eral court of the proposed food merger does not 
alarm Wall Street. Stocks of the Ward concerns 
dropped, but financial interests look upon this as 
a matter between gamblers, and as a natural re- 
sult of the feverish merging of everything and 
anything that is now the rule. 

This wild policy was bound to be challenged, 
even though the government’s attitude toward 
business has not changed. The sheer force of pub- 
lic opinion would compel some sort of official 
action, it is said. 

One financial authority expresses the belief that 
the present suit will eventually find its way to the 
United States Supreme Court, and that the “rule 
of reason,” established by the court in 1911, may 
be relied upon, 

The court first applied its “rule of reason” in 
the Standard Oil case. Later, in the so-called 
“tobacco case,” it ruled that the purpose of that 
combine was to ruthlessly destroy competition. 
In the case of the Steel Trust, the court refused 
to dissolve that combine because that corporation 
had no desire to drive competitors out of the 
market. 

The Weekly Bulletin of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council indicates little faith in legal at- 
tacks against the Ward bread trust and food com- 
bine unless a strong public opinion is developed. 
The Bulletin says: 

“Even if the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Senatorial committee find that the Ward interests 
are a monopoly, the Department of Justice may 
be either careless or incapable in its prosecution, 
or the Supreme Court may decide that the 
monopoly is a reasonable one. If that hap- 
pens. nothing further may be _ done. The 
monopoly may go unregulated. If attempts are 
made to get the Federal Government to regulate 
it, the cry will go up that this is bolshevism or an 
invasion of states’ rights or the putting of gov- 
ernment into business. Yet the cities and states 


can hardly handle a concern so gigantic.” 
Sd 


FINANCE HOMES FOR UNIONISTS. 

The Building Trades Council of Chicago has 
organized the Illinois Federation Corporation to 
build homes for organized workers. Officers of 
the corporation will be active members of trade 
unions. The corporation will start business with 
a Capital stock of $550,000. This will be increased 
to $10,000,000. It is planned at first to finance 
the building of small homes. Later money will 
be loaned on large construction projects. In all 
cases building work must be done by union labor. 
Interest rates on loans will be 6 per cent, plus 
a small commission, the whole rate being from 
2 to 3 per cent lower than rates of banking in- 
stitutions. Loans will be made on two-thirds 
of the total valuation of the building. Banks 
loan on one-half of the valuation, thus forcing 
the other 50 per cent to carry a second mortgage 
at exorbitant rates. Loan payments may be made 
in full with subscription or in partial payments 
as low as $2.50 per unit per month. 

— > 


The howl we have been hearing about the 


British rubber monopoly extorting unreasonable 
prices brings before us the large number of Amer- 
ican millionaires who became wealthy by holding 
up the government in time of need. 
aS ea ee 
It is proposed to build a dirigible twice as large 
as the Los Angeles. The Undertakers’ Union stip- 
ulates that it bust in this country, foreseeing, no 
doubt, the sale of two and a half times as many 
coffins. 
ed eee 
Another motion picture star whose home life, 
so we read a month or two ago, was happy, has 
asked for a divorce. Movie minds, it appears, 
all run in the same channel. 


Seven 


A man went over to the jail the other day where 
his friend was confined and told him that he had 
come to bail him out. 


“You don’t—hic—need to bail—hic—me out— 
hic—. I’m not full.” 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 


Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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DR. M. KUNSTLER 


German Doctor 
Specialist for skin and blood diseases, kidney, bladder, and 
all chronic ailments. 
MEN AND WOMEN 
Long experience gained through 20 years of hospital and 
private practice. Consultation Free. 
966 ESA Street, near Sixth 
Room 2nd Floo Office hours: 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
Office Tet Franklin 814 Res. Tel. Prospect 620 
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ES 
es O. H. MCCONOUGHEY 
ATTORNEY 


Advice Free 


All Courts—all cases; 20 years experience in Five ! 
State and 
! 
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U. S. Courts. Service and Fee Satis- 
factory. 


Domestic and C. L. Corporations. 
ROOM 205, DELGER BUILDING 

Market and Sixth Streets Phone Park 1612 
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Dentistry Made Pleasant 
PLEASING and PERMANENT 


H 
DENTISTRY 


AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 


DR. GEO. S. BARRETT 


721 MARKET STREET 
Near Third Street. Hours: 8:30 a. m. to 
Phone Douglas 8790 8 p. m.; Sun., 9-12 
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| REDLICK- NEWMAN 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
Southeast Corner-17 th-and Mission Sts. 


FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 


: 
COMPLETE HOME | 
STOVES AND RANGES | 


DEMAND THE | 
UNION LABEL 


—— 


A 
PB TRADES 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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The purchase influenced by the union label 
strikes two blows—one for industrial justice and 
one against the sweatshop which might have 
profited by the purchaser’s need. 


> 


It will be a black day for America if any of the 
bills now before Congress, alleged to provide for 
the wholesale conscription of everybody and 
everything in the next war, should pass. Even 
on the face of these bills they do not provide for 
honest conscription of money as well as men. They 
seek to conscript men in industry as well as in 
the army and to control prices. There is a dif- 
ference. The plans of the War Department show 
how it will work. Industrial workers will be 
conscripted so that they cannot make trouble by 
demanding higher wages or by talking too loud 
about terms of peace. Prices will be controlled. 
A recent article in the New Republic on the type 
of contract worked out by the War Department 
shows how lucrative will be those “controlled” 
contracts. Anyway, just imagine Secretary Mel- 
lon, for instance, controlling Judge Gary with the 
same rigor with which he would conscript the 
steel trust workers! 


>- 

Wages in the United States have more than 
doubled since the pre-war period and now are at 
the highest point ever reached. ‘This act yiteett 
stood alone, would not necessarily mean the 
greater prosperity of the wage earner. For in- 
stance, if prices had risen faster than wages, the 
buying power of the high wages would be less 
than the buying power of the lower ones when a 
lower price level prevailed. The Department of 
Labor has compared the rise in wages with the 
rise in living costs and shown that the purchasing 
power of wages in terms of the necessities of 
existence now is higher than it ever has been. This 
is because wages have risen faster than prices. In 
1921 the purchasing power of wages was 16 per 
cent higher than in the pre-war year of 1913, In 
1922 the purchasing power dropped one point to 
15 per cent above pre-war. In 1923 the figure rose 
to 23 per cent above 1913. It went to 34 per cent 
in 1924 and 37 per cent in 1925. The wage figure 
used in the computation is the average of hourly 
rates paid to workers in organized trades in all 
sections of the United States. The price level 
used in the computation was the average price of 
necessities such as food, clothing and rent. 


Fight for Coal and Power 


“We have never grown up. We still believe that the activities of our investing 
group automatically redound to the benefit of all. By this policy of open-eyed and 
inactive waiting for Santa Claus we are giving away the benefits of the new indus- 
trial revolution in exchange for such comfort as there may be in romantic senti- 
mentalism over the dear old system of private initiative and free competition.” 

Thus concludes H. 8. Raushenbush, author of “The Anthracite Question,” and 
secretary of the Committee on Coal and Giant Power, in his new pamphlet on “The 
People’s Fight for Coal and Power” just published by the League for Industrial 
Democracy. (League for Industrial Democracy, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
30 pages; 10 cents per copy; 15 copies for $1.00.) 

This timely pamphlet takes up separately the bituminous, the anthracite, and 
the power industries. In the bituminous industry, competition has broken down. 
The industry has a number of vital defects. It is over-expanded. The mines of the 
country are today supplying 970 million tons where only 500 million tons are needed. 
There is no balancing between requirements and productive possibilities. The indus- 
try is irregular. 

There is unemployment on a wide scale. In 1921 and 1922, the mine workers 
averaged 149 and 142 days, respectively. Accidents are increasing. There is finan- 
cial failure on a wide seale. In 1920 a third of the companies reporting an income 
tax showed 50 per cent profits or more, and one-seventh or more showed 100 per 
cent. By the very next year, one-third of the companies reported a loss. The Coal 
Comnnission’s engineers found that over 100 million tons of coal are avoidably 
wasted and lost in the mines each year due to bad technical methods. The railroads 
of the country have been forced to serve two thousand more mines than is necessary 
to meet all the country’s needs if the remaining mines are working on a basis of 
planned regularity. Much of the industry is inflated. Finally, the labor situation 
is loaded with dynamite. 

On the other hand, the anthracite coal industry closely packed within 480 
square miles in the eastern part of Pennsylvania is a quasi-monopoly. Eight large 
interests control about 80 per cent of the coal mine and 30 per cent of the coal 
land reserves. There is a close relation with the anthracite railroads. The burden 
of private control is heavy. The present owners have taken very large profits out 
of it. They have inflated it within the last ten years about 200 million dollars from 
all the present value carried on the books. They have given evidence of intention 
to inflate it still further, in fact about 400 million dollars more. In some cases, 
the royalties amounted to $2.40 a ton. The larger mines with high profits can afford 
to pay good wage increases without increasing the cost of coal, but the mines pro- 
ducing about one-fifth of the coal, the high cost mines, maintain that they cannot 
raise wages and make a profit, thus the eternal dispute over wages. 

Raushenbush then discusses certain plans for nationalization of mines, their 
advantages and the problems involved. 

Finally, in the last few pages, he deals with the coming monopoly in super 
power and declares: 

“We have the alternatives of sharing heavily in the promised increase in 
national health and material prosperity or of letting a small group gain all the 
monopoly advantages of a new development. So far, we have made no move to 
protect ourselves. Under our eyes the power industry will reorganize the coal indus- 
tries while we sit back and watch. It will establish capital claims that we will be 
straining for years to pay off. It will grow until by its terrific power over our 
industrial life we will have to bestir ourselves and control it, and then it will be too 


late to gain the advantages from it that we might have had.” 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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Every time a demand is made for the union 
label on the articles purchased the entire labor 
movement is strengthened to some extent. This 
is such an easy thing to do that it is rather aston- 
ishing that more members of unions do not prac- 
tice the policy. A strong demand for the union 
label would, if kept up persistently, make strikes 
absolutely unnecessary. This fact should have its 
influence in inducing all members of unions to 
demand the label, card and button. 


Here is food for amusement. Henry Ford 
writes an article in which he justifies the policy of 
paying high wages. Whereupon the House of 
Bishops, through the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, issues a statement proclaiming that they 
said it long before Henry did. When authorities 
get to squabbling about who was first to advocate 
high wages matters are not going so badly. But 
it might be remarked with pardonable pride that 
the trade unions said it long before either Henry 
or the Bishops said it. 


A little while ago a vigorous movement was be- 
gun to organize the Pullman car porters. The 
company got scared. It started its own company 
union, had delegates elected, held a conference 
with those delegates and granted an 8 per cent 
raise and certain other minor reforms. It never 
would have happened if organization had not been 
begun by the men. It is not enough. Of the 
eighteen delegates who attended the conference 
we are informed that two refused to sign the 
agreement, four signed under protest, and the rest 
because of coercion rather than voluntary en- 
thusiasm. From every point of view we hope 
that the business of bona fide union organization 
will go on. 


That part of the work of the Community Chest 
which has to do with single men and unemploy- 
ment is one of the very important functions of 
the organization, yet one of the most difficult 
problems with which it is called upon to deal. The 
endeavor is to so handle the situation as to tide 
over temporary need and restore the individual to 
a normal useful place in our social structure 
wherever that is possible, and where it is found 
to be impossible every effort is made to deal with 
the case in such a way as to permit the incapaci- 
tated man to maintain his self-respect and the 
natural pride of the normal person. Meals and 
lodgings are provided for those in need of food 
and shelter, employment is found for those capa- 
ble of performing work of one kind or another, 
and plans are drawn up in advance in order to 
be prepared to cope with emergencies due to in- 
dustrial depression or other causes, This year 
there has been established to handle the problem 
The Homeless Man Registration Bureau. The 
Budget Committee of the Community Chest has 
allowed $2500 for a four months’ study of the 
homeless man problem. This bureau will be car- 
ried on as a department of the Bureau for the 
Handicapped, which has done such splendid work 
during the past two years in assisting those who 
were in need because of handicaps of one kind or 
another. Citizens should tell every man asking for 
help to go to room 904, Atlas Building, 604 Mis- 
sion street. The Homeless Man Registry has so 
far co-operated with 39 existing welfare agencies 
to procure employment, food or lodging for men 
who apply for help. Men are interviewed, their 
history taken, and medical and physical examina- 
tion given when needed. No lodging or food or 
employment is furnished by the Registry, its func- 
tion being that of a clearing house for the collec- 
tion of facts. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
boooe 
“She is the dumbest girl I ever saw.” 
“Why ?” 
“She wanted to know how many quarters in a 
baseball game.” 


“That's nothing; my girl wanted to know if a 
football coach had wheels.” 


“Why don’t you attend church?” asked the min- 
ister of a non-attendant. 

“Well, I'll tell you, sir. The first time I went 
to church they poured water in my face, the sec- 
ond time they tied me to a woman I've had to keep 
ever since.” 

“Yes,” said the parson, “and the next time you 
go they'll throw dirt on you.” 


An Irishman and an Englishmen were waiting 
for a train, and to pass the time away the Irish- 
man said: “I will ask you a question, and if I 
cannot answer my own question, I will buy the 
tickets. Then you ask a question, and if you can- 
not answer yours, you buy the tickets.” 

The Englishman agreed. 

“Well,” said the Irishman, “you see those 
prairie-dogs’ holes out there? How do they dig 
those holes without leaving any dirt around?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the Englishman. “That's 
your question; answer it yourself.” 

“They begin at the bottom and dig up!” 

“How in thunder do they get at the bottom?” 
asked the Englishman. 

“That’s your question. 
said the Irishman. 


Answer it yourself,” 


Hope—I hope we don’t lose any more time? 

Hook—I hope we lay off St. Patrick’s Day. 

Hope—What for? 

Hook—Well, didn’t St. Patrick drive all the 
snakes out of Ireland? 

Hope—That is right, and we should lay off on 
Volstead’s day, too! 

Hook—What for? 

Hope—He brought ’em over here. 


A clergyman once attacked Wendell Phillips 
for causing what he called an unfriendly agitation 
in one part of the country about an evil that ex- 
isted in another part. “Why do you not go South 
and kick up this fuss, and leave the North in 
peace?” exclaimed the accuser. 

Mr. Phillips was not in the least ruffled, but 
said smilingly, “You, sir, are a minister of the 
Gospel, are you not?” 

vlvaime site 

“And your calling is saving souls from hell?” 

“Exactly,” 

“Well, then, why don’t you go there2?”—Boston 
Transcript. 


The kindergarten teacher asked one of her 
young pupils what the eyes were for, and was 
promptly answered, “To see with.’ Another 
was asked what the nose was for, and the answer 
was correctly given. Then she asked the little 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Watts, “What 
are your ears for?” The child replied, “To keep 
clean.” She got a 100 mark.—The Christian 
Register. 


We think the prize for courteous repartee was 
won by Thackeray, as related by Brander Mat- 
thews in an article in The Century. “When he 
was standing for Parliament, he happened to meet 
his opponent one day, who, after chatting amiic- 
ably, left the great novelist with the remark, ‘May 
the best man win!’ To which Thackeray re- 
plied instantly, ‘Oh, I hope not.” ”—The Christian 
Register. 


Nine 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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The sun doesn’t care who it shines on, nor does 
the ocean worry about who dips into its piling 
surf. Therefore, let us laugh and be merry over 
a dispatch that comes from Palm Beach. Twenty- 
eight of the “aristocracy” have fenced off a part 
of the ocean and nobody else may go into its cool- 
ing waters on the portion of beach which they 
have dedicated to the knee plus ultra of the social 
elect. When it was announced that a very re- 
stricted beach was to be opened at the famous re- 
sort 55 families applied for inclusion in the tight 
little group. AS ds 
Drexel Biddle, of New York, is president of the 
superior bathing coterie, 


But only 28 were chosen. 


The 28 declare that they wanted to get away 
from the hoi polloi and the nouveau riche—away 
from the rough-necks and the got-rox crowd of 
grocers and butchers. The sanctity of inherited 
blue blood must come by no accidental contam- 
ination with blood: that still flows red. If any 
crowd of 28 people decided to flock together be- 
cause they particularly enjoyed each other’s com- 
pany, because they were congenial and just na- 
turally liked to be together, that would be a 
pleasant exemplification of natural social inter- 
course. As the matter stands, however, we are 
afforded what amounts to most amusing but con- 
clusive proof of egocentricity. For each of these 
28 nabobs the axis of the earth sticks out right 
under his own feet—or her’s, as the case may be. 

How much of the ocean this little group of 
self-annointed has arrogated to itself the dis- 
patches do not indicate. Nor are we informed 
as to what precautions have been taken to pre- 
vent water from hoi polloi infested sections of 
the blue deep from infiltrating into the sacred 
precincts. But surely some device must have 
been found to keep this little section of ocean pure 
and undefiled and likewise to keep adjacent sands 
from blowing over onto the pristine pebbles of the 
Biddles and the Stotesburys. And even more im- 
portant than that, it is devoutly to be hoped that 
no sand once sanctified by the contact of these 
super-aristocratic posteriors will ever be allowed 
to drift over where it can be sat on by the un- 
holy anatomies of the pretenders and the scoffers, 
the mere nobodies of this mundame sphere. 


What a glorious mockery there is about much 
of this business of human seli-demarcation, this 
business of grading humanity into A, B and C 
groups of good, better and best, or bad, worse 
and worst. “I am as good as you,” easily glides 
into “I am better than you,” as many an observer 
has observed. And after it is all over, and the 
just and the unjust have become metamorphosed 
into about the same grade of dust, who shall say 
which was better and which was worse, which was 
good and which was bad, which was of the elect 
and which a poor, derided Babbitt? The monkey 
shines of humanity are by no means confined to 
the cradle days, either of the race or the individual. 


- 
A MATTER OF TERMS. 


When members of Congress ignore party lines 


and vote for a reduction of high income taxes 
and the inheritance tax, this group is called a 
“coalition.” When other members of Congress 
ignore party lines to secure remedial legislation 
for wage workers and farmers, this group is re- 
ferred to as “a bloc” 


a hateful thing of foreign 
importation that threatens our party system and 


even the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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The endorsement of candidates for office in the 
International Typographical Union was probably 
the reason tor the large attendance at the regular 
meeting of San Francisco Union Sunday at the 
Labor Temple. The meeting was enlivened by dis- 
cussions on several points of interest to the gen- 
eral membership and as a whole was one of the 
most interesting in recent months. Vollowing is 
a resume of the business before the meeting: Ac- 
cording to the report of the secretary the member- 
ship reached its highest peak during the last 
month, the closing figures showing 1428 enrolled 
with the union. Propositions for membership were 
submitted by John R, Branch, apprentice member; 
Albert I. [laines; Louis F. Henno, apprentice 
member; Cecil 1. Williams, and George A. Hilde- 
brand, the latter also an apprentice member. The 
membership committee recommended admittance 
to journeymanship on the applications of T. V. 
Bennett, W. G. Billyard, G. E. McCarthy and M. 
Shopnick, and together with J. D. Mulhall, J. V. 
McCarthy, L. H. Peulecka, W. Salmon and F. R. 
Wilkins, were duly obligated as members. Frank 
W. Hawdock and Russell W. Whitney filed ap- 
plications for honorable withdrawal cards, which 
were granted by the union. The application for 
membership filed by Ernest W. Hamann was or- 
dered transferred to Los Angeles Union for action, 
due to Mr. Hamann’s having removed to that 
jurisdiction. The union granted President Stauf- 
fer permission to take over the office of secretary 
and business agent for the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco. Mr. Stauffer has been 
unanimously elected by the council following the 
recent resignation of Ferdinand Barbrack, who 
has been secretary of the council for some 13 
years. Several months ago the union ordered the 
executive committee to have the loca! constitution 
and by-laws reprinted and to revise same, embody- 
ing all changes since the last book was printed in 
1922. The committee presented the proposed re- 
vision and all proposed changes will be printed 
and broadcast to the membership before the 
March meeting of the union, at which time final 
action will likely be taken on same. The election 
for endorsement of I.T.U. officers resulted as 
follows: For president—C. P, Howard, 82; J. M. 
Lynch, 66. First vice-president—John Braun, 5; 
Seth R. Brown, 65; Theo. Perry, 76. Second vice- 
president—Geo. Bentley, 82; Austin Hewson, 62. 
Secretary-treasurer, J. W. Hays, 69; W. Randolph, 
76. Delegate, American Beccvaten of Labor— 

A. Clark, 75; J. C. Harding, 67; Max S. Hays, 
G45 ReOF Jaseerse OG bs Eouehaed: HS I WMG 
McCullough, 65; Frank Morrison, 88; W. J. Rob- 
inson, 71; Jas. Simpson, 52; W. R. Trotter, 82; 
J. A. Wise, 5; Wm. Young, 58. Delegate to 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada—V. A. 
Fusk, 54; G. W. Howard, 77. Trustee, Union 
Printers M. Abel, 59; W. E. Amos, 
80; F. H. Cook, 80; Frank Martin, 6; J. A. Mori- 
arty, 73; G. P. Nichols, 60; S. O’Donnell, 66; 
M. A. Stolar, 4. Agent, Union Printers Home— 
J. M. Johnson, 70; T. C. Millis, 71. Board of 
Auditors—J. M. Dugan, 66; C. E. Mayers, 74. 
The Community Chest was made a donation of 
$100. The label committee reported that 717 
pieces of non-labeled matter had been submitted 
during the month of January, and announced the 
winners of cash prizes as follows: Mrs. Mima 
Widup, $10; W. F. Lott, $7.50; C. L. Booth, $5; 
D. C. Hanna, $2.50. The union concurred in the 
committee’s recommendation to continue the con- 
test for another three months’ period. The execu- 
tive committee was ordered to make a recom- 
mendation on the feasibility of organizing a 
Junior typographical union in San Francisco. It 
was announced that nine unions in Central Cali- 


fornia had endorsed the proposed Central Cali- 


fornia contac plan as submitted by President t 
Stauffer and Secretary Michelson, and that an- 940 MARKET ST. 
other conference would soon be called. Due to the 
fact that the representative of the San Francisco 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association had been ab- 
sent from the city during the past month, the scale 
committee was unable to hold conferences with 
the publishers on the proposed changes in the 
wage scale. 

C. S. White, member of No. 21, who is ill with 
the white plague, writes from Sunny Rest Sani- | 
torium, Phoenix, Ariz., that following the advent | 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS _ | 


Dewn Asiatic Competition! 


of better weather he and Ray Edwards are both 
improving in health. These boys have been put- 
ting up a brave battle against this disease and 
their legion of friends in San Francisco hope for 
their continued success in battling this disease. 


Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


Harry Lindsay, another member of No. 21 who 
is putting up a fight against tuberculosis, receives bisene A BANK 
his mail at Box 379, San Bernardino, and indirect SAvines 
word from him is to the effect that he is slowly 


but surely getting the best of the bug. A word You are welcome here 


COMMERCIAL 


of cheer from any of the friends of the above will any time between 
aid greatly in their recovery. nine in the morning 
Representative Philip Johnson has been ordered and twelve midnight. 


to Spokane to assist that union in the settlement 
of a new wage scaie and agreement. 


“Use Our Night Service’’ 


Head Office Branch 
Market at Mason Mission at 23rd 


JACHMAN BROS: 


W. C. Bignold, Monotype Composition chapel, 
was unfortunate enough this week to suffer the 
loss of the end of the index finger on his right 
hand when he accidentally got it tangled up with 
a metal saw. Mr. Bignold will be laid up for sev- 
eral weeks. | meas at Le 

Des Moines Typographical Union notifies the (ON Phone Hemlock 33 fi 
local union that the Cone Life Assurance So- eveg| GIVE TIME ON FURNITURE} 
ciety of the United States is having all its work 
done in non-union shops and requests policyhold- 8 BUILDINGS—30 FLOORS 
ers to write the company and ask them to have GOOD FURNITURE 


their work done under fair conditions. 


The San Francisco Progressive Club will meet LOWEST PRICES 
Sunday, February 28, at 1 p.m. in the Labor Tem- 
ple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. All members of LIBERAL TERMS 


the International Typographical Union are cor- FREE RENTAL BUREAU—FREE DELIVERY 
dially invited to attend. STOVES SET UP—FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 


A meeting of the Administration Club of San | -o2slllllS 


francisco Typographical Union No, 21 will be 
held at 11 a.m., Sunday, March 7, 1926, in rooms WHERE YOUR $ BUYS MORE j 
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315, 317 Call-Post Building. A cordial invitation a i 


is extended to all members of the union. 


Chronicle Chapel Notes—By H. J. Benz. 

B. E. Noble reports the condition of his daugh- 
ter Alice, who recently underwent a major opera- 
tion, as very satisfactory and is well on the road 
to recovery. 


The latest accusations against Walter L, Mac- 
key is bootlegging. Purchasing a bottle of ammonia 


2415 MISSION—Near 20th 


phosphate, Mackey left the bottle sitting on his Lowest prices and _ biggest values" in 

bench. One of the stereotypers, who is not par- Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, a 
ticular what he drinks so long as it has a kick, Shoes and Tobacco fe 
decided it must be pre-war stuff and took a long Every sale backed by our 


“drag’—he is recovering very nicely, according 
to latest reports. 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


J. J. Neely is again on the absent list; Johnny / 
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The First Bank in the : 
Mission District SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT ; 


THE RESULT - Security -No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box i: 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, i: 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your F 
vacation. Storage Rates on Application. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


' 
' 
i 
' 
{ 
' 
THE MISSION BANK Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
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THE COST--Slightly over One Cent a Day : 


Friday, February 26, 1926 
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was very elusive in his explanations, other than 
that he was “under the weather.” 

W. O. A. “Bill” Trownselb is on the sick list, 
and while reports as to his actual condition are 
meager, it is hoped by his many friends that he 
will soon recover and be able to report for duty. 

“Colonel” Winkley of Seattle, who stopped over 
.to say “hello” to several friends on his way home 
from Southern California, where he had supervised 
arrangements for the burial of his brother, was a 
visitor at the plant last Tuesday. Colonel stated 
that matters, while as yet not entirely satisfac- 
tory, were slowly adjusting themselves in 
northern city, and held hopes that 
eventually would be back to normal. 

Earle Taylor Rush, who spasmodically “slips 
up” on the numerous slipboards about town, has 
again condescended to pound the keys at the 
Chronicle. Earle reports he has greatly improved 
his touch since his last appearance here and will 
show some of the boys how to “op.” 

Sam Wiseman still is a Chronicle proofreader; 
he hopes he no longer is a pedestrian. Old-time 
drivers who remember when Ford was born still 
hope the same thing. So perhaps Sam, a recent 
convert, should not be censured. Anyway, his 
bus, a ’26 model, was an Auto Show attraction. 

Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

The new press soon will be operating, a con- 
summation that will bring a sigh of relief from 
both pres§ and composing rooms, the one in use 
being totally inadequate to the paper’s needs, It 
is a Goss, not a non-union Hoe, a former item in 
these columns having erred. 

Mechanics were busy several days removing 
stereotype steam tables and replacing them with 
tables heated by electricity. “A new day, a new 
way,” and the News can’t be accused of doing 
things in the old “stereotyped” manner. 

Skipper Davy has had cabinet makers at work 
fashioning slug and lead racks, also a portable 
double truck makeup table, a convenience by no 
means made before need arose. He expects shortly 
to replace double chases 


the 
conditions 


with single ones for 
two-page ads—then listen to the admen give 
thanks, 
On Monday Charley “Pop” Greer resumed 


practice on the keyboard, his first night’s labor in 
three weeks owing to Mrs. Greer’s illness. 

His farm nestles in a level valley, compara- 
tively speaking, among the Mendocino County 
mountains, which may be topped by airplane, al- 
though R. H. (Rube) Burrow maintains there are 
steeper hills in the world. Not in America per- 
haps, as R. H. admits that a deer glanced down 
a precipice near the house, grew dizzy and fell. 
> 


JACK CANTY DEAD. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Many old-time printers in all parts of the United 
States and Canada mourn the death of Jack Canty, 
sergeant-at-arms of Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16, who had been a member of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union for nearly 59 years. 

Mr. Canty was born in Port Hope, Ont., and 
joined Toronto Typographical Union No. 91 in 
June, 1867, when only 17 years of age. He came 
to Chicago 54 years ago and had worked as a 
printer on the daily newspapers of this city con- 
tinuously up to about three years, when he was 
elected sergeant-at-arms of No. 16. 

All of the traveling printers who “made” Chi- 
cago during the last half century knew Jack Canty. 
To know him was to love him. He was a true blue 
union man, a battler for the right, with a hand 
always ready to dig into his pocked to back up 
his cause or to relieve the distressed and needy. 


Canty was a delegate to the International Typo- 
graphical Union convention held in Los Angeles 
about ten or twelve years ago and spent some time 
with old friends in San Francisco. 

About 200 persons attended the funeral services 
at the Lady of the Lake Catholic Church. Burial 


| was in Calvary Cemetery. Among those present 


was Mark L. Crawford, president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union in 1883 and one 
of the representatives of the printers at the first 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held at Pittsburgh in 1882. Charles P. Howard, 
another former president of the International, also 
Was present. 
Besides his widow, Mr. Canty left one son and 
three daughters, all adults. 
> 
SHOEMEN ELECT. 
All indications point to a successful reorgani- 
zation of the shoe repairers in 


I'rancisco. 
New members are being admitted at every meet- 
ing and shop owners generally have evinced a de- 
sire to assist by conducting their establishments 
under agreement with Local No. 320. It is in- 
tended at the earliest possible moment to affiliate 
with both the Central Council the 
Trade Union Promotional League. 

Well-wishers requested to co-operate by 
asking for the union shop card when in need of 
shoe repairs. 


San 


Labor and 


are 


Last Thursday’s meeting was a success, a good 
attendance being on hand. The following officers 
were elected and installed into office by Organizer 
Tom Cory: President, T. Braaten; vice-president, 
E. W. Conway; financial secretary, j. EE. Metras; 
recording secretary, Jas. S. 
Woodall; conductor, C. 
Stusser, E. 


Dye; sentinel, Chas. 
Pierini; truestees, Sam 
Colombo; auditing committee, John 
Wearne, Matt. Finnigan, E. W. Conway; execu- 
tive board, Geo. M. Johnson, Jas. S. Dye, Di 
DeLorenza, Joe Wm. Pat 


Galdes, De Brunn, 


Lucchese. 


FOOD PRICES GO UP. 

Washington, Feb. 20—Food prices for the year 
January, 1925, to January, 1926, increased in 28 
cities reporting to the United States Bureau of 
Labor statistics. 

Minneapolis shows an 11 per cent increase: At- 
lanta, Cincinnati and St. Paul, 10 per cent; Bridge- 
port, Indianapolis and Scranton, 9 per cent: Fall 
River, New Haven, Norfolk, Omaha, Providence 
and Charlestown, S. C., 8 per cent; Peoria and 
Washington, 7 per cent; Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
Louisville, Newark, New York and Portland, Me., 
6 per cent; Baltimore, 5 per cent; Mobile, 4 per 
cent; Memphis, 3 per cent; Butte, Dallas and San 
Francisco, 1 per cent; Portland, Ore., less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

oe oa Sars, 
WRECK BLAME PLACED. 

A collision between two Atlantic Coast Line 
trains at Moncks Corner, S. C., last 
December, was caused by the missing of a tele- 


passenger 


graphic train order, inspectors of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission report. four 
The agent at 

the 


There 
deaths and injuries to 54 persons. 
Moncks Corner 
states. 

The Coast Line is attempting to operate its 
telegraphic department with strikebreakers. Mem- 
bers of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers are on 
strike to secure a standard wage. 

> 

Congress has a new telephone exchange which 
cost $10,000. The membership of the House has 
increased since the old one was installed, besides 
which conversations are more frequent and less 
concise than formerly. This should not be taken, 
however, to mean there is more talk and 
action. 


were 


was inexperienced, report 


less 
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The drive of the Woman’s Party to repeal the 
laws protecting women in industry had a hot re- 
ception at a convention. Trade union women in 
the organization exposed the campaign and 
took the convention away from the ladies who 
were performing under instructions from the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
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Residence Phone Graystone 3064 


DR. C. V. MURPHY 


DENTIST 
947-949 PHELAN BUILDING 
Telephone Douglas 2745 { 
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SENICK RADIO 
THE HOUSE OF 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 
3256 TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
BETWEEN MISSION AND VALENCIA '] 
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' GOOD GUARANTEED PIANOS 
$50 Up Terms 


Five Per Cent Discount on Presentation of 
Union Card 


Whitehead Cut Rate Piano Co. 
1282 MARKET STREET 
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JuLius S. GopEAu 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 VAN NEss AVE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Privates Exomawes Manxz?r 711 


OAKLAND STOCKTON 
Forwsmar Surviom Taat Savus axp Sunvus 
<4 


Supplies and Repairs t 


Mazda Lamps 
ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF 


General Radio & Electric Co. 


TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 


Radio Sets and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 


e 


Electrical Appliances 
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SALES SORA SERVICE 
MOSES.-GETSINGER, INC. H 


Authorized Ford Dealers 
Phone Atwater 1967 3019 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco 


Equipped to Give You Service 


4 
——— 
Home of Generous Credit 
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Custom Made Suits 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. | 


2500 MISSION STREET 
Union Made . Union Made 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER & SAXE 
1O49 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 
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Minutes of Meeting Held Friday Evening, 
February 19, 1926. 

Called to order at 8 p. m. by President Wm. 
P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—AIl present. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting—Approved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. 
Credentials—From Post Office Clerks, Edw. 
Archer, vice Robert Donohue. Egg Inspectors, 
Joseph King and W. A, Delegates 
seated. 


Morrow. 


Communications—Filed—U. S. Senator Short- 
ridge, relative to pending bill to increase wages 
of government employes. Central Labor Council 
of Seattle, Wash., information regarding untair- 
ness of Yellow Cab and Brown & White cab con- 
cerns of their city. Shoe Repairers’ Union, rela- 
tive to election of officers and progress being made 
President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor, soliciting subscriptions for 


in organizing. 


the American Federationist. 

Referred to Secretary, from Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Vallejo, Calif., inclosing tickets for radio 
set. 

Referred to the Organizing Committee, letter 
from Elizabeth Christman, Secretary of Int. Union 
of Glove Workers. 

Resolution, by Street Carmen’s Union, Div. 518, 
dealing with requested increase of wages for em- 
ployes on the Municipal Railway. 
adopt. 
to write to the Board of Supervisors, requesting 
a stay of proceedings on the adverse report of 
Joint Committee on Finance and Public Utilities, 
and asking for a reopening of the case, and that 
all parties interested be given a hearing at a 


Moved to 
Amendment that Secretary be instructed 


meeting to be called for the purpose of showing 
that an increase in wages may be granted. After 
lengthy debate, during which President Vande- 
leur of the Street Carmen, and Supervisor Andrew 
J. Gallagher were given the floor, a motion was 
made and carried to close debate, after which the 
amendment carried by unanimous vote. 

Report of the Executive Committee—Recom- 
mended that the complaint of Clerks 
against Schoot’s Bakery be referred to the Sec- 
retary. Report concurred in. 


Grocery 


Report of the Organizing Committee—Reported 
that committee elected M. S. Maxwell as chair- 
man, and Felix Dumond as Secretary for the en- 
suing year. Reported also progress on the re- 
quest of Millinery Workers for assistance, and 
that they had called on Brother Despete of the 
Trades Union Promotional League for advice and 
assistance in the matter. Report concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Reported a 
vacancy on the committee owing to the withdrawal 
of Robert Donohue as delegate. Vacancy de- 
clared and nominations ordered for next meeting. 

Special Committees—Committee on arrangements 
to provide speaking dates for Mrs. Kate Rich- 
ards O’Hara recommended that the next regular 
meeting of the Labor Council after 8:45 p. m. 
be given up to her lecture against prison-made 
goods. Report concurred in. 

Committee on Boycotts—Reported there would 
be a meeting for Wednesday evening of the com- 
ing week. 

Reports of Unions—Sailors will celebrate the 
41st anniversary of the founding of their Union 
in Maritime Hall. Waitresses, No. 48, announced 
that the lunch counter in the P, O. Market is 
Auto Mechanics, No. 1305, 


have donated to the United Mine Workers, and 


now operating fair. 


are making steady progress. The Electrical 


Workers have contributed $100 to the Father 
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Yorke Memorial. The Waitresses have donated 
$50 for the same purpose. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
the bills, and same were ordered paid. 

Receipts—$424.19. Expenses, $161.54. 

Council adjourned at 10:35 p. m 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
on ex p> = 

FOE OF WORKING WOMEN LINKED UP. 


The speech of John E, Edgerton, president of 


the National Manufacturers’ Association, against 
women’s legislation at the recent women’s con- 
ference in Washington, has brought much ad- 
verse publicity. 

David Hanly, legislative chairman of the Ten- 
nessee State Federation of Labor, leads in the 
criticism. In a public statement he shows how 
Edgerton and his low-wage policy is linked up 
with the Vanderbilt university of this city, and 
with the Louisville & Nashville railroad. 

Edgerton is president of the Lebanon woolen 
mills, where the average wage for women is $10 
a week and $15 for men. The hours are 54 a 
week. 

The anti-unionist attended the Vanderbilt uni- 
versity and was captain of that foot ball team, 
which was then, and now, coached by Dan Mc- 
Gugin. The latter is general counsel and chief 
lobbyist for the Tennessee Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He and Edgerton opposed the federal 
child labor amendment and every legislative pro- 
posal that has been introduced in the state legisla- 
ture that was intended to benefit wage workers. 


Whiteford R. Cole, president of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis railroad, is president 
of the board of trustees of Vanderbilt university. 
The dean of the law department is John Bell 
Keeble, an attorney for the Louisville & “Nash- 
ville railroad. Most of the faculty members are 
corporation lawyers. 

Dr. Gus Dyer, professor of political economy 
at the university, was recently granted a leave 
of absence and toured the state in the interest 
Most of his 
on the trade union move- 


of the Manufacturers’ Association. 
speeches were attacks 
ment. 

In a report made the association, the following 
appears: 

“Our association assisted in organizing a law 
and order league. Seeing the value of such a 
campaign before the people, we organized a speak- 
ers’ bureau, placing Dr. Gus W. Dyer, professor 
of political economy, Vanderbilt university, at the 
head of same, and associating him with our gen- 
eral counsel and our associate counsel. These, 
together with the president of our association, 
gave us four eminent speakers through which an 
industrial message has been carried by means of 
the spoken word to the people of Tennessee.” 

Mr. Henly gives a list of the wage scales these 
patriots pay in various sections of the state. The 
rates range from $8 to $12 a week. 

Old Hickory, a town built for war purposes, 
near Nashville, at a cost of $80,000,000, was’ re- 
cently sold to the Nashville Industrial Corpora- 
tion for about $2,000,000, on credit, says Mr. Hanly. 
Artificial silk is manufactured under the name 
of “rayon.” The pay for beginners at this plant 
is $8 a week and the board and lodging in the 
dormitories are furnished the girls for $7 a week. 

These business men are intensely patriotic, and 
give hearty support to Edgerton’s law and order 
league. 


Employers and employees could both make 
more money if neither got mad when discuss- 
ing conditions of employment and wages. In fact, 
what the saving would be if the practice of not 
getting mad was put into effect, could no doubt 
many times pay the increase in wages, so—come, 
let us reason together! 

> 

All eyes are opened or opening to the rights of 
man. The general spread of the light of science 
has already laid open to every view the palpable 
truth, that the mass of mankind has not been born 
with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few 
booted and spurred, ready to ride them legiti- 
mately, by the grace of God.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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Social Dancing Every Night 
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Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


Their 
Blend 


Did The Work 


The switch of so 
many smokers to 
Clown Cigarettes 
is due to the per- 
fect balanced 
blend of fine mel- 
low old tobaccos 
that they get only 
in Clowns. 


rt 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
' DR. J. P. CLARKE—DENTIST 
\ NOW SPECIALIZING IN PLATES AND REMOVABLE BRIDGEWORK 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
7@o* 450-452 FLOOD BUILDING, CORNER POWELL AND MARKET STREETS 
Telephone Garfield 194 
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CARMEN GET NEW HEARING. 

The demand for increased wages for municipal 
carmen was referred back to the joint Public 
Utilities and Finance Committees at Monday’s 
meeting of the Board of Supervisors, after a de- 
bate which called forth vociferous applause and 
comment from the large gallery of carmen, their 
wives and children, who were on hand to urge 
reconsideration of the demand. 

The proposal for a rehearing came up as the 
result of the recent report of the committees, in 
which they declared that a survey of the present 
finances of the Municipal Railway proves there 
is no money available for increased wages, and 
that a deficit will ensue if the demands of the 
carmen are granted. 

A resolution urging a 
matter in committee, which had been adopted and 


reconsideration of the 


forwarded by the San Francisco Labor Council, 
was read to the Board, which also heard Fred Van- 
deleur, president of the Carmen’s Union, and 
Henry Melnikow, statistical expert for the car- 
men. Both speakers declared the report of the 
financial experts as to the condition of the road’s 
finances was erroneous, and that a careful study 
by the committees would show it to be so. 

Supervisor Andrew J. Gallagher, who cham- 
pioned the cause of the carmen at the previous 
hearing, again took the floor and urged reconsid- 
eration of the matter in committee. 

Gallagher supported the carmen’s contention 
that the road does not lack finances to meet the 
proposed raise and gave as his opinion that a 
review of the report of the financial experts would 
should an error substantiating his claim. 

Supervisor Powers condemned the Board of 
Public Works for returning the wage increase 
matter to the Supervisors after considering it for 
several months without coming to a settlement. 
He characterized the Works Board as “the most 
worthless commission in the City Hall.” 

Promising that he will see the debt is paid forth- 
with, Supervisor McSheehy stated that the city of 
San Francisco owes the Municipal Railways $132,- 
000, which was borrowed from the 
surplus. 


company’s 
His assertion called forth loud applause 
from the assembled carmen and their supporters. 

Supervisor J, Emmet Hayden introduced a reso- 
lution to the Board calling for the authorization 
of the Board of Public Works to increase the 
wages of the carmen 66 cents a day. The resolu- 
tion was referred to the joint committee, which 
will give the carmen’s demands a rehearing im- 
mediately. 

The carmen and their friends left the meeting 
rooms of the Board amid congratulations and ap- 
parently satisfied that the rehearing will result in 
the ultimate granting of their demand for an 
increase. 

> 
PULLMAN WAGE RAISE. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

The Pullman Company has been making a great 
deal of capital out of the recent alleged 10 per 
cent increase in wages to its 12,000 porters and 
maids. Negotiations are said to have been carried 
on by the employees through 18 “delegates” 
elected to serve under the so-called “plan of em- 
ployee representation.” 

It is said that the porters and maids get a 
straight increase in wages of 8 per cent and that 
changes in working rules will add another 2 per 
cent. The increase will amount to $1,000,000 a 
year, it is alleged. 

The fly in the ointment is the fact that the Pull- 
man Company granted this widely advertised in- 
crease to head off the organization of a bona fide 
labor union among this class of employees. Or- 
ganizers were busily engaged in forming a union 
when the Pullman Company organized a “com- 
pany union.” 

eS 

As a means of transportation there is nothing 

safer than the water wagon. 


CAUSES REVENUE LOSS. 

The Senate has approved an anti-stop watch 
amendment to the postoffice appropriation bill. No 
part of this money shall be used to pay the salary 
of any one in charge of speeding-up systems. 

Speed-up methods in the postoffice is resulting 
in loss 


failure to cancel stamps. The 


department asks employees to be “careful.” 


through 


Third Assistant Postmaster General Regar says 
complaints are received daily that stamps of high 
denomination used on parcel post packages are 
allowed to escape cancellation and are used again, 
resulting in needless waste of postal revenue. 
This is the result of a mad rush for bulk produc- 
tion that is forced on postal employees. 

“The total output, as shown by the weight of 
the mail, is the thing that now counts in determin- 
ing an Thomas fF. 
Flaherty, secretary-treasurer of the National Fed- 
eration of Postoffice Clerks. 


employee’s efficiency,” said 


“There was a time in the dim past when postal 
employees were warned to use care in the han- 
dling of mail. 
sidered an 


In those days accuracy was con- 
important element in mail distribu- 
tion. The mass production idea in the postal serv- 
ice is gradually changing the attitude of the clerk 
toward his work. Inasmuch as his promotion and 
retention on the job depend on the quantity and 
not the quality of his output, he cannot be cen- 
sured if he takes the position that the main idea 
is to ‘get it out. He cannot be bothered with 
minor details, such as getting it to the right place 
and seeing that all stamps are cancelled and that 
there are no short paid letters. 

“The Regar admonition is really an indictment 
of the new system, which sacrifices quality for 
quantity and subordinates accuracy and proper 
handling for speed, speed, speed.” 


— 
GAGS HIT BY EDUCATOR. 


Students, teachers and the general public must 
be allowed to listen, to think and to read what 
they please, if they are to decide for themselves 
what they really believe, Dean Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve of Barnard college said in an address to 
women graduates of Columbia university, 

“We are caught in the great wave of suppres- 


sion of opinions and speech which is now sweep- 
ing over the world,” the speaker said, 

“A striking feature of the present relapse is 
that radicals now freedom of opinion, 
whereas the dissenter of former times strongly 
favored it. 


oppose 


“It is notable,’ she continued, “that the two 
experiments in new types of government now 
being tried in the world—the Soviet government 
in Russia and the Fascisti in Italy—are both sup- 
pressing freedom of speech.” 

se 

When we believe in ourselves and in others, when 
we teach and practice the Golden Rule—when we 
smile in defeat and never repeat the things that 
harm others—when we do the right thing at the 
right time, and then keep on doing this, we grow; 
and when we grow: somebody is bound to need 
our services.—The Silent Partner. 
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IS NATURAL EXTENSION. 


Organized labor’s entrance into the life insur- 
ance field is the natural extension of the workers’ 


tendency to occupy new positions of social eco- 
nomic advantage, says Dr. Herman Frank, writ- 
ing in Justice. 

the Union 
Labor Life Insurance company, with headquarters 
in the A. I. of L. building, Washington. Mat- 
thew Woll, president of the International Photo 
Engravers’ 


The new movement is directed by 


Union, is president, and George W. 
I , 
Perkins, president of the Interna- 


An executive commit- 


Cigarmakers’ 
tional Union, is secretary. 
tee consist of 16 trade union officials. 

The company’s charter permits the issuance of 
the usual standard forms of personal, health, acci- 
dent and casualty insurance. On every form of 
policy issued, the company will accept premiums 
monthly, if desired, and will charge only a suff- 
cient amount in excess of one-twelfth of the an- 
nual premium to cover the cost of collection, 


international unions are limited 
to 800 shares of stock. A local union may not 
have more than 80 shares and an individual not 
more than 10 shares. The stock is selling at $50, 
of which $25 goes to capital and $25 to reserve. 
Partial payments on the stock purchased by in- 
dividuals may be arranged. 


National and 


The insurance plan was approved at a confer- 
ence of trade unionists in Washington, July 25 
last, and followed an investigation of the subject 
by a committee appointed by the A. F. of L. 

> 
GARMENT WORKERS’ OFFICIALS HERE. 


The eleven members of the executive board of 
the Garment Workers’ International Union are 
here to open conferences with local labor officials 
relative to conditions in the clothing industry of 
the Bay region. 


T. A. Rickert, general president of the Interna- 
tional, heads the delegation. The visitors will be 
here ten days. They go to Los Angeles after 
their meetings here. 

Organization work and the steadily increasing 
importance of the bay region as a clothing manu- 
facturing center will be among the subjects con- 
sidered, 

A series of entertainments has been arranged 
by the local union for the visitors, the chief of 
which will be a banquet at the Fairmont Hotel 
Saturday evening, celebrating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the local. 


f THOUSAND OF PEOPLE 


are going to forge ahead, during 1926, to- 
ward their goal of Independence. Are you 
going along with them? Or will you spend 
all you earn and keep marking time? Give 
that some serious thought; sec a goal for 
1926, then on pay-days pay your way 
toward it. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 


San Francisco, California 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


Sutter 6654 


FAMOUS FOR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


e 
442 2nd St. 
e 
S eaneneneieen) 
Everything for 
' your home— 
® = Your word's good 
’ for all the credit 
you want. 
SSS 
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INVENTIONS THAT MADE MILLIONS. 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of the 


League of American Inventors. 
Written for International Labor News Service. 


DUCTILE TUNGSTEN 
Ductile tungsten? Who knows what it is? The 
average American is just beginning to hear of it 
though it serves him every day as filaments in 
98 per cent of his electric lights and as spark coil 
contacts in his automobile. It is saving the Ameri- 
can public millions on its electric light bill. It 
has become worth from $50 to $150 a pound, de- 
pending upon the degree of treating it receives 
—roughly a third the value of gold at the United 
States mint. 


Yet with all its intrinsic worth millions of peo- 


ple have never heard its name. Many of those 
who have heard of it are not sure that it is a 
metal. [ut it is a metal and the process of mak- 


ing it was discovered by Dr. W. D. Coolidge. 
The world has known tungsten for 140 years 
130 of these hardest and heaviest 
of metals has been so brittle and untractable that 
Scientists for a century struggled 
They all 


but for this 
it was useless. 


to lind a way to make it serviceable. 
failed. 

Violating all metallurgical rules and working 
for years with utmost patience, Dr. Coolidge dis- 
covered that the only way to make tungsten ductile 
was to mash its grains into fizrosity, and thus 
make the metal ductile cold. This he did by first 
heating it to a degree below its annealing point 
and then mechanically working it with infinite 
pains at a variety of heats, each cooler than the 
one before, until the metal got down to room tem- 
perature. A similar treatment applied to ordinary 
metals would destroy their ductility. 

He which if followed 
without the slightest deviation stretches the grains 
out, 


worked out a process 


thus attaining ductility, so that the brittle- 
was gone and the metal at spiderweb fineness 


Hess 


was startlingly strong and could be wound into 


any shape. If the working varied from his pro- 


cess failure resulted. The tungsten would smash 


to flinders at a stroke when it got cold. 


Thus tungsten was made ductile. 
The greatest immediate use for it was in the 
making of filaments for electric lamps. But fila- 


ments in those days (1910) could not withstand 
the slightest jar during the process of manufacture. 

Pure the other hand, drawn into 
filaments, can stand almost anything. For one 
Whereas 
iron weighs 490 pounds per cubic foot 


708 tungsten 


tungsten on 


thing it is heavier than any other metal. 
wrought 
and lead 
at 1193 pounds. 


the beams 
After it has been worked down 


thousandth of an 


pounds, tips 
inch in 
diameter, it can stand a pull in cross section equal 
to 600,000 pounds. This is greater than the best 
piano wire, 


to drawn wire one 


Tungsten helped make possible the Coolidge 
X-ray machine tube which tremendously increased 
the value of the X-ray to mankind. With it the 
plictron that telephony 
could be developed to a useful and dependable 
point. It also made possible the tungar rectifier 
by which automobile owners could charge their bat- 
teries in their own garages. 


was built so wireless 


With it phonograph 
needles are being made more than 50 times as 
the and fibre needles, heretofore 
that could be made. 


good as steel 


the best 

The metal is worked in various other ways, but 
it could never have been had not Dr. Coolidge 
spent years experimenting with it beyond the point 
where other scientists and metallurgists had writ- 
ten the word “impossible.” 

i 

It is a hard matter to keep track of all our great 
men. 
Dink 


What, for instance, has become of the Hon. 
Jetts of Missouri. 


THE MINERS AND ARBITRATION. 
By John L. Lewis 

President United Mine Workers of America. 

The United Mine Workers of America will, 
and do, arbitrate every dispute that arises under 
the provisions of a contract between operators 
and miners. 

But the union does not and will not arbitrate 
the terms and conditions that are to go in a con- 
tract. This includes wages. 

The mine workers believe it is the right and 
duty of employer and employe to decide, without 
outside interference, the question of what is a 
satisfactory wage scale. 

Courts have authority to construe, interpret and 
apply a contract, once the contract is in exist- 
ence, but they have no authority or power to 
make a contract. Advocates of arbitration of 
wages say: “When two business men engage in 
a dispute they appeal to the courts, which arbi- 
trate the dispute.” 

Yes, but the courts do not make contracts for 
them. The courts construe and interpret the pro- 
visions of their contract and decide who is right 
and who is wrong under its terms. 

Arbitration of wages means arbitration of the 
right to earn a living. It means that a third per- 
son—an outsider—decides whether the worker and 
his family may live on a $1000 level or a $2000 
level, because the outsider determines how much 
money the man may earn a year. No fair-minded 
person can defend such an unsound idea. Such a 
plan would give the outsider power to determine 
how much money the man might have to spend 
for food, clothing, shelter, fuel and the 
forts of home for his family and for the educa- 
tion of his children. 

It would be just as unfair to 


com- 


take from the 
worker the right to decide for himself the wage for 
which he is willing to labor as to take from the 
merchant the right to decide the price for his 
merchandise. 

Six hundred anthracite mine workers are killed 
each year and 25,000 to 30,000 are injured by acci- 
dents. The mine workers refuse to arbitrate the 
price for the awful risk of death or injury. 

It would be impossible to have a fair arbitration 
in the anthracite industry, even if the mine workers 
agreed. The books and records, all the facts of 
the industry, are the exclusive possession of the 
coal companies. The miners have none of these. 
Every fact in regard to investment, capitaliza- 
tion, production costs, royalties, high salaries of 
officers, selling prices, dividends, profits, efficiency 
or inefficiency of operation and management, and 
ability to pay a living wage, is hidden in the books 
of these companies. What chance would 
miners have under such circumstances? 

The miners were compelled by the President of 
the United States to arbitrate with these same 
anthracite companies in 1920. The miners de- 
manded that the companies permit a full exami- 
nation of their books. The companies fought for 
weeks against doing so, and they finally suc- 
ceeded in keeping their books tightly closed so 
that the facts could not be known. These are 
the same companies who demanded in the strike 
just ended that the miners again arbitrate with 
them. Is it any wonder that the miners refuse 
to be burned twice by the same fire? 

> 

Another billion-dollar food trust has just been 
formed. the Attorney General so busy 
counting them that he just can’t get around to 
investigating them. 


the 


Keeps 


> — Si 

Some Congressman are continually shooting 
bull about the low taxes paid in the District of 
Columbia. A radio speaker last week showed 
that while the tax rate there is $1.70 a hundred, 
property is assessed at full value. A higher rate 
with a low assessment, as is done in many states, 
looks big at first glance, but in the end the tax 
is lower. 
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Restaurant 
MARKET AT ATH. SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEI] MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 
Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LAUNDRY 


A SOFT WATER LAUNDRY 
TELEPHONE WEST 793 


6 e---. 


r 


“SHC OTING 
ON ALL 6” 


WILSON’S 
COFPEE 


. 38c--40c--45c--50c 


? St . Granada Market, Market St. bet. 3d & 4th 
Ores: Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 
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Hi TOGRA 


x 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all Principal Cities in California 


CLEAN 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


LIGHT AIRY 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
CoR. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION ST. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


DEMAND THE UNION 
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Phone Kearny 1540 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


ASSP 7sse 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Corner Ellis Street 


<= 


Second Floor 
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H GIVE YOURSELF A “HEAD” 


START TO SUCCESS! 


Clever-up your appearance for the new 
year by wearing a Lundstrom hat! 


6 
Lad 

,] 
HAT COMPANY ‘ 
720 Market 167 Powell ! 
1080 Market 605 Kearny ’ 
2640 Mission 26 Third ‘ 
3242 Mission 1457 Fillmore t) 

“2 226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 

UNION-MADE SINCE 1884 
ee Y 


4 bon 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.85 to $3.15 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 


95c to $1,865 


UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 


° . 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 20: Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, Aprib and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Work. 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 
Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 P. M., 
108 Valencia, 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays. 230 
Jones. 

Blacksmith and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bollermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. 
Meet 8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Mect 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workman No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 

Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


ers No. 104— 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Cigarmakera—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—Meet 1st Mondays, 274 
Russ Bldg. 

Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 

730 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays. 
112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers, 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason, 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall, 

Kerryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wed- 
nesday, 59 Clay. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple, 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec,, V. Hummel, 3532 Anza, Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 1387, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, Bo. 8. F. 

Janitors No. %—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 8rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
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Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec,, Thos. P. Tierney, 6858 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. yon Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple, 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays 
Labor Temple, 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders ’Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No, 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover, 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday. Labor 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O'Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmere—Sec., George Monahaa, 
3300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17783—Meet 2nd aad 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
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Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 118 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Uniom of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meets Ist Friday Labor 
Temple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Stat iry Firemen—Meet Ist and 5rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 8rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet lst Saturday 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 8rd sSua- 
day, Labor Temple 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 1528 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2md and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 168 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Fempie. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays. 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 1st Saturday, 

230 Jones, 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League, Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meets 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet Puesdays, 300 
Guerrero. 


Unvholsterers No. 
Temple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Coumthan, 106 
Bosworth. Meets 3rd Thursday, Labor Femple. 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wedmesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m., 1171 
Market, 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet ith Sunday, Labor Tempie. 
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Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: John and 
3ateman of the carpenters, William Ewen 
John M. Gilroy of the 
Litter of the molders. 


Kaenders 
Frank 
of the granite cutters, 
cement finishers, Peter C. 

Mrs. Johanna Foley, 
the 


members of the Janitors’ Union of this city. 


who died last week, was 
valuable 
Mrs. 
Foley, though past 75 years of age, never missed 
took 


one of most highly respected and 


a meeting of the organization and always 


interest in the affairs of her own and 


Mrs. Foley leaves to mourn 


an active 
other trade unions. 
her loss three sons and a daughter as well as a 
number of grandchildren. The funeral was held 
last Friday and Holy 
Cemetery. 

Word has been received at the headquarters of 
the Garment Workers that Miss Margaret C. 
Daley, executive board member 
and general organizer and delegate to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor of the United Garment 
Workers of America, had passed away at her 
home, 2118 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
heart disease on January 31. She was known to 


interment was in Cross 


former general 


many of the local members. 
The vacancy on the law and legislative commit- 
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tee of the Labor Council, caused by the resigna- 
tion of Robert Donahue last week, will be filled 
at a special election to be held at tonight's meet- 
ing of the Council. 

Joseph Marshall, sixth vice-president of the 
International Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Unions, left Thursday night for Wash- 
ington, D. C., to attend an executive board meet- 


ing of his organization. Brother Marshall has 
been in Los Angeles for some weeks conducting 
a very successful organizing campaign for his 


craft. He has also been doing some work in the 
same line in San Diego, and he arranged for a 
mass meeting in that city of the Mexican labor- 
ers for Sunday, in which he had the co-operation 
of the Mexican consul, leaders of the Mexican 
unions in Tijuana, in addition to the officials of 
San Diego Federated Trades Council. Indica- 
tions are that the men will join the union of their 
craft there in large numbers, as they are tired of 
being exploited. Many good English and Mexican 
speakers will be present, he says. 

A course of lectures, with subjects ranging from 
“Man’s Prehistoric Past” to “Characteristics of 
Present Economic Society” has been arranged for 
by Waiters’ Local No. 30. The course is to be 
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given by University of California professors. Over 
175 members of the local attended the first lecture 
last week, given by Prof. William K. Strong on 
“Fossil Man and Living Races.” 

California labor laws, in hand-book form, are 
available at the State Building, Civic Center. The 
book includes all the labor laws passed at the 
last legislative session, and subjects relating to 
child labor, employment of women, workmen’s 
insurance and sanitation, 

Five new members were initiated into Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Local No. 26 Wednesday, Secre- 
tary M. E. Decker announced. The union paid 
$70 in sick and accident benefits for the week. 

Gratitude for the donations from local unions 
for the relief of the miners who have been on 
strike in the East was expressed in a letter re- 
ceived by the Labor Council from President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federation of Labor. 

President Roe H. Baker of the State Federation 
of Labor reports that 43 local barbers’ unions 
are now affiliated with the Federation, and the 
barbers’ officials report that they expect to have 
50 organizations before the year is over. 

The Cooks’ Union has mailed letters to all of 
its members urging them to support the Com- 
munity Chest drive and to make their donations 
individually. 

Preparing for Labor Day, the Waitresses’ Local 
has purchased a new standard American flag and 
3ear banner, says Secretary Laura Molleda. The 
local initiated five members during the week and 
reinstated five. Sick benefits totaling $58 were 
paid. The total payments during January reached 
$268. 

The Trade Union Promotional League is pre- 
paring for an active campaign in behalf of the 
union label. The League formally will open its 
drive against the sale of prison-made goods in the 
Bay section March 19. Kate Richards O’Hare, 
authority on prison conditions, will address the 
Labor Council meeting on that date. Her subject 
will be “The Challenge of the Prison.’ A com- 
mittee, headed by E. V. Staley, will visit all local 
unions during the next three weeks, requesting 
pledges for support of the League. The Garment 
Workers’ Union has voted a monthly contribution 
based on an assessment of one cent per member. 
The Cooks’ Union has also voted similar support. 

The Sailors’ Union was organized in San Fran- 
cisco on Saturday, March 6, 1885. The date falls 
on Saturday this year. The union is preparing to 
observe its forty-first anniversary by a_ special 
meeting at its headquarters, 59 Clay street. A 
general program of music and speaking is being 
arranged. Ed Andersen, charter member of the 
union, will open the meeting and introduce Paul 
Scharrenberg, secretary of the State Federation 
of Labor, who will preside as chairman. 

The assistance of organized labor in establish- 
ing the Saturday half-day for auto mechanics is 
asked in an appeal issued today by F. J. Dumond, 
business agent of Auto Mechanics’ Union No. 
1305. Unionists are urged to have their cars serv- 
iced on some other day of the week. 

> 
If you want to do your country relations a 


favor, don’t arrange to spend your vacation with 
them. 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 
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